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Higher Education, Religion and Democracy 


In five pamphlets of recent issue, presenting the views of a number of scholars, the Hazen Foundation 
has greatly illuminated the problem of finding the place of religion in higher education within a 


culture, predominantly secular, that seeks to implement democratic ideals. 


We here briefly sum- 


marize their content.* 


I 


The program director of the Foundation, Dr. Paul J. 
Braisted, defends the thesis that “if either religion or 
education is to fulfill its high mission in society, they 
must recognize their need of one another and join forces 
in a common endeavor.” He notes the increased concern 
among faculty and students over “spiritual and moral 
values,” the organization of new departments of religion 
in both private and state institutions, and the concern 
of the American Council on Education that the “meaning 
and resources of religion” shou'd be more widely under- 
stood. In the light of the historic role of religion in 
establishing institutions of higher learning he deplores 
the fact that “it has been fashionable among the intel- 
ligentsia to dismiss religion by referring to the fanaticism 
of some of its spokesmen.” ‘The prevalent concern over 
sectarianism distorts the ideas of the founders of Ameri- 
can education: “The horizon of the founders was far 
beyond the lowlands of sectarianism. . . . Non-sectarian- 
ism was intended to enhance rather than restrict the de- 
velopment of spiritual and ethical religion.” Keeping 
religion in a “marginal niche” forces upon us the question, 
“How can religious fanaticism and sectarianism in society 
be corrected or avoided if higher education denies to 
religion its support and strength?” 

An observer is quoted as saying: “It is not an exag- 
geration to say that the scientist in the modern world 
receives a veneration which for human credulity can be 
compared only with the superstitious regard which the 
medieval peasant paid to his priest.” Thus a merited 
confidence in the proficiency of the scientist in the 
handling of sense data tends to relegate all matters that 
do not fit his calipers. Most faculty members are pre- 
occupied with the “natural order” and fall under the 
influence of the “dogma that only the material has reality 
and that knowledge can be derived only from sensory 
experience.” (The issue here concerns in part the meaning 


* 1. Religion in Higher Education. By Paul J. Braisted. 2. The 
Place of Religion in Higher Education. By Robert L. Calhoun. 
3. Conversations on Higher Education and Religion. An account 
of an informal conference of representative educators, held at Del 
Monte, Calif., in February, 1942. 4. The Resources of Religion 
and the Aims of Higher Education. By Julius Seelye Bixler. 
Teachina Economics with a Sense of the Infinite and the Urgent. 
By Patrick M. Malin. Haddam, Conn., The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, single copies, 10 cents; 50 or more copies, 5 cents each. 


of the word “nature,” which will be referred to later.) 
Dr. Braisted challenges the right of any specialist to be 
regarded as “competent” regardless of ability who “care- 
lessly or maliciously scoffs at religion.”” Here he touches 
upon the intangible source of much complaint against 
professors, who are not so much hostile to religion as 
supercilious regarding the whole religious quest—simply 
amused at one of the major human concerns. It is 
probably safe to say that this is the most conspicuous 
and most resented aspect of secularism in higher educa- 
tion. “Is the undergraduate free,” the author asks, “to 
form an intelligent opinion or is he not rather indoc- 
trinated with views that make him immune to sympa- 
thetic inquiry into religion?” 

Dr. Braisted questions whether the synthesis of 
knowledge and attainment of a comprehensive world view 
can be gained by “a return to the formal and logical 
synthesis of an earlier era,” but he insists that secularism 
is not offering a “coherent world view.” Also he finds 
contemporary “relativism,” a secularist product, revealed 
“in its barren emptiness” at a time when youth are 
called on to defend ideals. “Unless this tendency in 
culture can be changed the whole of higher education 
stands in jeopardy before other forces, seemingly primor- 
dial, which erect their own standards of value without 
reference to intellectual considerations. . . . It is right to 
charge higher education with primary responsibility to 
train those who, with intellectual competence, can change 
the mores of society.” 

An important point is made in regard to the pre- 
vailing status of religion as subject matter for study in 
state universities. It is commonly assumed uncritically 
that the separation of church and state compels a sweeping 
secularist policy. Says Dr. Braisted, “Surprise has 
accompanied the discovery that in state after state much 
more latitude exists in this regard than had been assumed. 
Exhaustive studies now in progress will without doubt 
furnish conclusive evidence on this point.” 

The author is pleading for more provision for the 
acquisition of religious knowledge, but he recognizes 
that religion cuts across many college disciplines and 
that it is a matter of faith and commitment in relation 
to which, he contends, higher education has a direct 
responsibility. Thus the question is much more than one 
of maintaining a “department.” 
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II 


Professor Calhoun’s pamphlet is a reprint of his 
address given at the University of Pennsylvania Bicen- 
tennial Conference and published by the University Press 
in Religion and the Modern World, The writer is pro- 
fessor of historical theology at Yale. A complete educa- 
tion, he says, “must provide at least three sorts of 
equipment for life: specialized skills, specialized knowledge 
of many sorts, and a perspective or unifying frame 
through which the details become a systematic whole.” 
The skills make “efficient technicians equipped to make 
a living and to do useful work.” But in order to take 
their places “in the natural world and the human 
struggle,” they need “an inclusive theoretic outlook or 
point of view from which the world and oneself can be 
understood after a fashion, and a no less inclusive prac- 
tical dynamic or loyalty by which all that one is, thinks, 
and does may be vitalized and directed.” And these 
require philosophy and religious devotion. 


Cultural understanding, an inclusive, personal world- 
view, a sense of the “magnitude of the human panorama” 
and of the scope of history, together with a critical 
temper of mind that rises above both scepticism and 
cynicism — these are essentials in the equipment of an 
educated person. By specialized study one comes to be, 
in addition, “a person disciplined by the requirements 
of that specific area, a trained worker who knows in at 
least one field the difference between random and 
directed effort.” 


But the intellectual impulse alone is “a fragile disposi- 
tion,” subject to emotional upheavals. And the effort to 
avoid emotional involvement may cost a scholar dearly. 
“He becomes then an onlooker at the human scene, 
the victim of an ‘academic’ detachment grown into an 
obsession. Such men are the sceptical positivists of all 
times and cultures, who recognize so clearly and dread 
so acutely the precariousness of intellectual objectivity 
that they deliberately sacrifice to it other habits no less 
distinctively human and no less essential to humane 
living.” Here religion “of the right sort” is a powerful 
antidote. “It is man’s response to a Presence in his 
world so overwhelming to him that he cannot disregard, 
escape, or control it. This is for him ‘the Holy,’ his God. 
The reality that affects a particular man or people in 
this way may have any of a wide variety of characters. 
It may be a natural object, a magnified human person, 
a nation-state or people, mankind, the universe as we 
know it, or a God beyond all these. . . . In worship he 
stands in awe before it, finds himself powerfully united 
to it, and gives to it his supreme loyalty, without bar- 
gaining or reservation.” A religious orientation is not 
“a simple matter of choice”; it “takes place below the 
surface of thought and conscious feeling.” 


Because of its intense, “all-or-none” quality religious 
devotion has its perils. If higher education needs its 
power, religion, in turn, needs “the repeated test of 
comparison with the ranges of known fact, to keep its 
drives relevant to the actual requirements of human 
well-being in the actual world.” 


III 


The Del Monte, California, conference group included 
educators representing “the larger universities of the 
region, both state and private, church-related colleges, 
teachers training colleges and junior colleges.” Noting 
that to many “moderns” the word religion unhappily 
connotes only sectarianism, obscurantism and even the 


pathological, the group expresses its “genuine concern 
for religious faith at its highest and its best.” Separation 
of church and state is a “cherished” part of our heritage, 
But the founding fathers did not establish “neutrality 
regarding religion as the American way.” Religion, if 
not considered indispensable “readily becomes irrelevant.” 
Yet many educators “claim that neutrality in regard to 
religion is a mark of professional integrity.” 


The conferees suggest that it is timely to inquire 
whether existing restrictions on the teaching of religion 
in state universities are “coherent with the high purpose 
of our forbears or with the essential life of our democ- 
racy.” There is no evidence, they point out, of a 
“sinister conspiracy” against religion. The real source 
(as noted earlier) of modern secularism is the popular 
adulation of science. Faith is not dead but is now “focused 
upon man the thinker, the inventor and the ingenious 
mechanic. Other aspects of man’s nature and experience 
are overlooked, or dismissed as survivals of a pre- 
scientific age.” 

Thus educators who are sensitive to the lack in the 
educational program and who would seek through re- 
ligion a critical evaluation of contemporary culture find 
that the very secularism of that culture excludes the 
application of the critique. A university president is 
quoted: “Because of the traditional interpretation of my 
state charter, I am obligated to support irreligion without 
being able to give positive support to religion.” And 
the president of a church-related college: “Too often 
we have ourselves sounded our ringing Christian challenge 
from the chapel pulpit and then, turning schoolmen, we 
have ignored the campus-wide conflict between our chapel 
ideals and the unchecked secularism of the classroom.” 

If the colleges are thus reinforcing secularism it is 
not because they must do so. Nor is it to their interest. 
“The colleges are not devoid of initiative. The primary 
need is not necessarily to invite the churches onto the 
campus, to build a chapel, or to hire a chaplain. The 
prerequisite of substantial helpfulness is a positive, 
comprehensive plan of education which takes adequate 
account of the place of religion in culture. Before that 
can be achieved educators and teachers must give them- 
selves to exacting and conclusive study of the problems 
involved. Each faculty must explore its own problem, 
plot its own course. Faculties are competent to perform 
this unique and essential service to society. But this will 
not be fulfilled so long as ‘neutrality’ is advanced as a 
shield for indifference or contempt. It will not be done so 
long as religious groups gre merely tolerated. It will not 
be possible unless faculties include men of vigorous faith 
able to maintain that faith among their colleagues.” 


On the moot question of the relation of religion to 
democracy the group avoided dogmatism, recognizing 
different viewpoints: “Some Christian leaders have 
urged that ‘democracy as a way of life for individuals and 
nations is an implementation of the principles of Christ.’ 
Others have insisted that ‘democracy is most secure when 
it rests upon “secular” assumptions such as faith in 
reason and the equality of men.’ Many more are seeking 
a clearer understanding of the resources of religion. 
Exponents of the former view are eloquent upon the 
platform. The latter view reigns well nigh supreme and 
unchallenged in the classroom and on the campus. Em- 
bedded in each is a vibrant confidence in ‘the democratic 
way.’” But while the roots of democracy are seen to be 
many, “the rise and development of American democracy 
is unintelligible apart from the Judeo-Christian tradition.” 

In an impressive passage the report says: “Some of the 
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most vigorous exponents of democracy are found among 
secular educators. They were educated when religion was 
afar more prominent part of life than is the case at the 
resent time. Religious knowledge was their birthright. 
Again and again in their writings one glimpses insights 
and affirmations which are characteristic of religion. 
They talk of democracy and’ of education in the accents of 
religion, and then sometimes insist upon a purely secular 
foundation for democracy! Their faith in man’s capacity 
for progress reflects religion’s age-long affirmation of 
man as a child of God. This appears to reflect earlier 
training rather than deduction from scientific knowledge, 
and one is grateful for it. But their followers have 
been educated in a secular society without benefit of 
religious knowledge. How will they construe democracy ? 
Will they keep the faith? Will they possess a dynamic 
sufficient for the unfinished business of democracy? If 
their democratic faith is only rooted in a belief in progress, 
is not that hope vanishing before contemporary facts? 
If that hope dissolves, what is to save them from 
opportunism? How can their faith be restored if once 
lost? How can the democratic faith be imparted? What 
are the long range services of education to democracy ?” 


It appears to have been central in the group’s thinking 
that the “objective” study of religion as a phase of the 
culture is not enough. Rather, religion is an aspect of 
education conceived as experience. Neutrality disappears. 
The following “common avenues” of approach to the 
problem thus conceived are set forth in the statement 
agreed upon: 


“a. It is desirable to have regular academic courses in 
religion within the general framework of the curriculum. 
The development of these should follow the same normal 
procedure as for any other accepted field of teaching. 
This would involve the work of proper faculty committees, 
the study of the whole field, and the investigation of 
various plans now in operation, as for instance at the 
University of Oregon, the University of Iowa, the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

“bh. Administrators can well afford to consider the 
question of the influence in the field of religion, in 
estimating the value of members of the staff and in the 
choice of new members of the faculties. The continual 
insistence on the value to the institution of men and 
women of positive religious attitudes and deep conviction 
will soon fix these qualities in the minds of faculty, 
students, and the public, as highly desirable, in fact, 
necessary and indispensable. 

“ec. The insistence on the desirability and need of 
similar attributes as assets for teachers should be made 
in the teacher training and graduate departments so as 
to insure an increasing flow into the schools of young 
teachers convinced of the validity of a constructive attitude 
on religious matters. 


“d. To insure the fullest opportunity for participation 
on the part of the student in religious activities the 
institutions should cooperate even more closely with the 
existing agencies and religious organizations of the 
established churches. 

“e. This cooperation with the churches and with their 
membership can be particularly fruitful if directed toward 
the development of a sound and enlightened public 
opinion on the difficult question of religious instruction 
in public institutions of higher learning. It should not 
be difficult, especially with convincing leadership from 
within the colleges and universities, to gain unanimous 
support for the evident fact that legal restrictions were 
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written into charters and constitutions to insure freedom 
of religion.” 
IV 

Professor Bixler’s essay is a condensation of lectures 
delivered in August, 1942, before the Hazen Conference 
on Student Guidance and Counseling at Estes Park, 
Colo. The argument can be only briefly sketched here. 

There are two major aspects of reality suggested in 
the double blessing that Jacob pronounced upon Joseph: 
“the blessings of heaven above and of the deep that 
coucheth beneath.” The former includes “classical form, 
discipline and restraint”; the latter “romantic abandon, 
feeling and energy.” These are typified in music by 
Beethoven and César Frank, respectively. The good life 
is a synthesis of the two “blessings.” In Greek philosophy 
they are represented by Plato and Aristotle; in modern 
philosophy by Royce and James. Whitehead compre- 
hends both. 

The deep calls us first. It is the “heart” level, where 
“life is really lived and decisions are really made, pro- 
cesses were going on which the words affected not at all.” 
(This is, of course, what psychologists speak of as 
“drive.”) But here confusion comes and recourse must 
be had to reason for the rectification of desire—a hard 
transition. 

There is paradox here of which the nineteenth century 
gives striking illustration. “It was an age of the expansion 
of science, yet of the revolt against science—for example 
in the Oxford movement in England, the neo-Catholic 
movement in France, the Hegelian movement in Germany. 
It was a period of intense realism and technical develop- 
ment, yet it saw also the rise of the romantic protest 
against science and commerce with its cult of the imagi- 
native, the exotic, the emotionally stimulating. The nine- 
teenth century exploited nature with crude lack of 
sensibility and yet it loved nature; it saw the rise of 
nationalism, yet cultivated a strong trend toward inter- 
nationalism, it stressed the individual, yet witnessed the 
growth of Marxian collectivism.” 

Dr. Bixler addresses himself directly to the perennial 
problem of the relation of religion to science and the 
scientific method, which is probably the root question in 
academic circles in America whenever religion is dis- 
cussed. “Our pragmatic naturalisms, for example,” he 
says, “reduce ideas, aspirations, loves, to the level of 
nature. The philosophical naturalist sees no reason 
for not doing this. Are things made worse, he asks, 
when we call them natural? In reply I must say that I 
think they are because of the ambiguity in the word 
nature and in our use of it. When we say ‘nature’ we 
think of physical nature and we inevitably blur the dis- 
tinctions between mechanism and freedom, physical 
causation and purpose, instinctive drive and reasoned 
motive. Thus our pragmatic naturalisms, whether they 
mean to do so or not, necessarily fix our attention on 
the world of physical processes unrelieved by the activi- 
ties that are a special part of the life of mind.” Obviously 
he is speaking of what is often aptly called “reductionist 
naturalism.” 

While he finds religion taking its cue from idealism 
rather than pragmatism, Dr. Bixler says, “It seems to me 
that our contemporary theologians are perverse in calling 
religion irrational or basically mysterious or in making 
it depend on miraculous intervention from on high. .. . 
This does not mean that we are rationalists in religion 
or that we pride ourselves that we know all the answers 
in religion any more than elsewhere. Our knowledge 
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of fact is infinitesimal compared with the facts that wait 
to be known. But as reasonable beings we discover 
certain attitudes that we can trust. We yield to them 
in the complete assurance that they are good. In the 
distinctively religious experience of worship we yield 
with a kind of emotional abandon which marks this 
experience as separate from others but the basis of its 
claim upon us is one with the claim of reason itself. The 
difference is simply that where reason tries to apply 
critical standards of honesty, religion seizes with wonder 
on the amazing fact that such an ideal as honesty can 
appear in our crudely selfish world and responds to it 
with loyal adoration.” 


Dr. Bixler acknowledges a special debt to William 
James and other pragmatists in that “they have shown 
the essentially biological character of the experience 
situation. Whatever we do is done because of inner 
purposes or desires and through an inner craving for 
satisfaction.” But satisfactoriness, man finds, is of two 
kinds. “One type answers his crude and untutored desires. 
The other type is based on an intrinsically worthful 
quality in the situation itself.” The relation of the two 
is illustrated by reference to Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, 
in which he seems to be saying, “Keep the resiliency of 
youth but don’t trust it too far. Supplement it with the 
insights of disciplined maturity—then you will have a 
song that the whole world will join in singing, just as 
the whole city of Niirnberg joined in singing the song that 
wen the prize.” 


It is when experiences of value are taken “as indica- 
tions of an important aspect of our world” that religion 
has entered the scene. “When you ask the direct question: 
‘Is there a God?’ who that is honest with himself does 
not find a certain hesitation as he tries to answer? But 
if we put the question: ‘Are there god-like values which 
have a right to my whole-hearted devotion?’ the response 
is immediate. I do not know how it may be with you, 
but for my own part, this is the answer to the religious 
problem. ... We have seen love, beauty, courage around 
us. If we had not, we should have no idea of God. We 
find a certain quality in life and we say—what of a 
universe that exhibits this quality?” 


How values should be taught with a religious refer- 
ence is a question on which men will continue to differ, 
the author believes, but his own conviction is “that it 
cannot be done dogmatically or in terms of emphasis on 
the acceptance of a certain set of beliefs. At least the 
people who have taught me religion have done so by 
living it and by showing in their own actions what their 
insights have meant to them. . . . In the old days com- 
pulsory chapel stood as a symbol for what the college 
believed in, what its founders upheld, and what its faculty 
considered supremely worth while. We have given up 
compulsory chapel, probably rightly, but we should not 
give up the practice of making clear what we stand for 
and believe to be important.” Fanaticism is always 
threatening us and “‘we begin to wonder whether religion 
can ever find a balance between absoluteness of com- 
mitment and the understanding tolerance that is also so 
necessary.” Our clue may be this: that “we must have 
absolute devotion to values combined with tentative, 
probable knowledge of empirical fact.” 


Democracy is perhaps “the great emergent idea” of 
our time. We must see it stripped of the crudities which 
the “baser elements of capitalism” have fastened upon it. 
“Tdeally democracy should mean absolute devotion to the 
values of justice, equality, and fraternity, coupled with 


an experimental method applied to matters of empirical 
fact. Any reader of Professor Dewey’s works knows that 
this is just what it does mean. Democracy has come of 
age along with the scientific method. It accepts the 
achievements of science in the world of nature and tries 
so far as possible to apply its methods to society. It thus 
remains experimental where facts are concerned and 
refuses to admit final truth in the empirical realm. But 
this does not prevent it from urging complete commit- 
ment to essentially reasonable ideals and from avowing 
its unqualified loyalty to that which in its essence js 
absolute.” 

Dr. Bixler gives a wide berth to that form of orthodoxy 
which dispenses with faith in progress. “Our faith in 
progress has had a severe setback, but unless we believe 
that human affairs can be made better by the efforts of 
all men of good will, I fail to see what stimulus to action 
we have.” Yet the “unfinished nature of the human 
quest” remains all-important. “Many will disagree, | 
know, and will urge that religion fails to do its job if it 
refuses to offer the security of absolute and final salvation. 
I believe, however, that William James showed deeper 
insight when he pointed out that the essential character- 
istic of life and of religion itself is its ragged edges, its 
unfinished ambitions, its pluralistic universe.” 


Dr. Malin’s brief address to the Fellows of the Na- 
tional Council on Religion in Higher Education in Sep- 
tember, 1942, is the content of the fifth pamphlet. Re- 
ligion is to him “a sense of the infinite and the urgent.” 
Its relevance to the teaching of economics consists in 
this: that “people’s decisions as to what and how much 
shall be produced, and how it shall be divided, take their 
final significance from whatever can be learned about 
the meaning of the world in general.” The “infinite” 
impinges on the teacher with irresistible urgency. “We 
have rightly revolted against teaching characterized by 
pious ignorance or fanatical indoctrination, but we have 
gone too far. How can we expect students to learn from 
their teachers anything about even the art of accurate 
description in the most mathematical field unless the 
teachers show an intense interest in their material and a 
passionate devotion to truth? And how can we safely 
leave to the less disciplined educational processes outside 
the schools all that exchange of ideas in the realms of 
appraisal and proposal which men need as well as plain 
information?” The ultimate test of the teacher of 
economics who sees his task in this light is personal, for 
“surrounding all he says, there will be the discoveries 
which students make for themselves about how he lives— 
how he treats his wife and children, how he spends his 
money and his time, whether the underprivileged can count 
on his voice, and whether now and then he does some 
really hard work for society at some cost to himself.” 


Have We a Political Ethic? 


The discussion in the preceding article finds documen- 
tation in the current news as we go to press. Governor 
Dewey has been pleading with the New York Legislature 
to cease flouting the Constitution which its members are 
sworn to uphold and to carry out its mandate requiring 
a reapportionment of representation within the Empire 
State. The last reapportionment occurred in 1917. Par- 
tisan politics has frustrated efforts to carry out the con- 
stitutional mandate. (Later: the bill has just passed the 
Legislature. ) 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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